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THE SCOTSMAN’s TALE. 
(Continued from Page 293.) 

' Y heart fondly turned towards St. Peterfburg, where I 
believed I thould find my mother, my brother, and my 
fier. As I was now rather more unfortunate than themfelves, 
I conceived that my offences would be expiated in their eyes ; 
and I accordingly embarked. I foon found that I had had the 
misfortune to lofe one of the three, without being happy enough 
to recover the other two; for my reception from St. Victoire was 
neither brotherly nor generous. It was indeed fuch as deter- 
mined me to meet him no more; forI was not without fome 
thare of the family pride when it was roufed. I faw Claudina 
accidentally for a quarter of an hour, but he would not permit 
me to converfe with her freely. I wrote to her, however ; and 
] requefted from her my mother’s piéture, as a memorial of my 
family. She did not poffefs it; but the fent me her own, together 
with an earneft intreaty to fee me again. No daubt fhe thought 
me very unkind ; for I was fo circumftanced that I could not 
enter the lifls with St. Vi€toire on that fubjeét, and he eluded my 
addrefs when I attempted to fend her another letter. 1, therefore, 
quitted St. Peterburg without having an opportunity of vin- 
dicating my fentiments to her, and came over to England; 
where, by the continued afiflance of my worthy friends at 
Rouen, I obtained the employment in the courfe of which I was 
fortunate enough to meet with youu—Ah! your generous heart, 
my dear friend,” faid he, prefling my hand, “ has fympathized 
with mine during this narration!—May it be thus that good 

attions ever come home to the bofom of him who performs them ! 

You refpe&ted the innocent tendernefs of Claudina, and that 
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tendernefs will, I hope, henceforward be unremittingly exercifed 
to reward you!—You_ extended your philanthropy and good 
offices to a foreigner whom your country men did not always treat 
with the indulgence due to the unfortunate : you have gained by 
ita friend, who will, to the lateft hour of his life, be the friend 
of Enslifhmen, and the proteétor of thofe of any country to whom 
protection is neceflary.”’ 

Vaudreuil {poke this with an energy and ferioufnefs that was 
extremely affetting : or elfe its being my own panegyric caufed 
it extremely to affeét me. He {poke Englifh tolerably ; buton 
this occafion he exprefled himfelf throughout in French : and 
I know not bow it happens, but wy tranflation feems to have lok 
all the fire and {pirit of the original. 

Nothing now appeared neceflary toward my felicity butto fee 
Claudina. 1 told bimas much, and at the fame moment, recol. 
le&ting the letter of her’s I fill poffeffed, 1 offered it to him 
~ Ihave converfed with her fince it was written,” faid he, put. 
ting ii in his pocket ; “ and therefore know its coutents.—St, 
Victoire is at this moment extremely fatigued, and in no condi. 
tion to receive you. Claudina, who has not been many hoursin 
town after a molt rapid journey, will herfelf be the better fora 
thort repofe; andas fhe cannot calculate that I fhould meet with 
you fo foon, fhe will probably find it. You do not yet know by 
what means I became poffefled of your fecret. Have you no 
curiofity ?—or are you fv inhofpitable that you are already fo- 
ficitous to get rid of me?” 





Vaudreuil was not wrong in his furmife. I could with great 
pleafure have taken him by the arm, and Iced him out of my 
houfe toward that in which I fhould find his fifter. I had not 
the leaft curioGty to know how he became acquainted with my 
fecret, as he called it. It appeared to me that the Rory would 


have done equally well at any tume: and, in plain terms, that he 
could not have found « more wal a propes for telling it than 
that prefent ; but I had my meafures to keep. Vaudreuil had 
gencroufly humbled bot): himfelf and his family too much before 


me, to allow me any liberty of a¢tion where they were con- 


cerned. I had, cherefore, nothing for it but patience: and I 
endeavoured to collect my felf toa decent attention. I was relt- 
lefs, however, at fir: but the fubject was ftill Claudina and her 
brothers ;——it therefore again infcafibly interefled aud tranquil 
lized n 

* Thad not been long in England,” faid Vaudreuil, “ before 
I wrote toS:. Vi€toire. We had parted from each other in high 
difplea *: but when I recolleéied that it might be perhaps 
forthe fafl time, I could not refolve to leave him and Claudina 


without any traces of me; or myfelf without a place in the 
remembrance of either. thought it vain, however, to write to 

woe ye ws , Vith. 
a would, doubtlels, again fupprefs my Ictier. Wath 
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out being circumftantial, I gave him to underfland that, on my 
arrival in England, I had fallen upona plan by which I might 
fecure myfelf from the horrors of penury. To fay truth, I was 
afraid of explaining the nature of my employment, iefl I thould 
irreparably offend his ariftocratical ideas; but 1 made it plain 
that I folicited nothing from him but brotherly good wifhes and 
regard. Iexhorted him to allow Claudina at leaft fometimes to 
write to me, and gave him my addrefs for that purpofe. I re- 
ceived noanfwer to this letter : as indeed I hardly expeéted lL 
fhould. Aconliderable time paffed away, every hour of which 
added to my melancholy, as I began to believe that 1 was fated to 
be always an alien from my family conne€tions ; when, on the 
evening, or rather night, of that day on which you and I had 
been in the country together, Ircturned late to my lodgings, 
and, to my furprize, found a letter lying there for me, diretted 
ina female hand. It was trom Claudina, who wrote, at the de- 
fire of St. Viétoire, to requeft my protection and ailiftance. 
They had landed together trom a Ruflian merchantman at the 
portof Huil; driven abruptly from Si. Peteriburg by the in- 
difcretion of St. Viétoire. 

Claudina will give you the particulars of his quarrel with a 
Ruffian officer of diftin@ion. They had a meeting in confe- 
quence of it, when both were wounded: the Ruffian feverely. 
My brother, notwithflanding his own fuffering, was put unde1 
confinement; and death or exile to Siberia feemed the punifh. 
ment that awaited him. The recovery of his antagonift, how- 
ever, and an interefl he hadthe a idrefs to create for himielf in 
the heart of a female favourite, mitigated his fentence. He was 
commanded to quit the Ruffian territories within a limited time, 
and to return thither no more under pain of death, 

The period allowed him to prepare tor his departure was ex- 
tremely fhort; his ficknefs, together with his extravagance, had 
left him totally unprovided with money, nor could his friend the 
Marquis de S—— afhiit him ;_ for he had been himfelf obliged 
towithdraw from St. Peter{burg fome little time before ; and his 
wife, from difirefs of circumitances, had retired to her tather, 
the Duc de C——. 

In this exigency, without affiftants, advifers, or friends, § 
Vidoire and Claudiva could think of no better plan than that of 
coming overto England, andthrowingthemfelves upon me—Me! 
whofe miferable and impoverifhed flate youare fo well acquainted 
with !—The calculation they formed of it was, however, very 
different from thetruth. In writing to St. Vittoire, I had for- 
borne to draw it in its worft colours, both for thereafons I have be- 
fore given you, and the fear leit he fhould fufpeét me of want. 
ing any pecuniary fervice from him. This delicacy on my part 
was the fource of their error ; they embarked tull of chimerical 
hopes. Claudina has fince told me, that, although fhe dared not 
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hint as much to St. Vidtoire, there was yet another heart in your 
ifland on which fhe relied even more entirely than on mine—how 
juftly, I have fince had ample occafion to prove !—Their paflage 
wasrough. My brother’s wound, which had been too haftijy 
clofed, opened again; but for Claudina’s knowledge of Englith 
they would have been totally helplefs ; and fuch was altogether 
their fituation fuon after they landed, that no refource remained 
but to write to me, and exhort ine to come and extricate them 
from it. 

Alas! I had no means to do fo; and Claudina’s letter was, 
therefore, aflab to my heart. Atthe moment I received it | 
neither poffefled a fingle guinea, nor the means of raifing one. 
You were the only human being to whom I had ever applied on 
a fimilar occafion, and I now ventured tothrow myfelf a fecond 
time upon you. By anefforr better fused tothe liberality of your 
mind than to your circumftances, you fent me a more confider- 
able fum than I had requelted. 1 travelled night and day to reach 
Hull, and fortunately arrived there fooner than I had been ex. 
peéted ; when I immediately called in proper affhilance to St. 
Viétoire, who was fuffictently altered both in conflitution and 
manners toexcite my tendereft fympathy. As to dear Claudina, 
fhe aud I had foon caufe to regret that we had not earlier under. 
flood each other’s heart. 

Nothing could be more delightful than this firft intercourfe be- 
tween two beings fo nearly allied in blood, yet hitherto ftrangers. 
Your converfation and habits of thinking had enlightened her 
mind too much to allow of ber cherifhing the prejudices which 
had originally difunited me from my family ; and I was no lels 
delighted with the cultivation of her judgment than with the 
charms of her perfon. I told her exaétly my own fituation ; 
and, without precifely naming you, defcribed the generous 
friend whofe affiance had enabled me to undertake my journey, 
Claudina, on her part, was not lefs frank. She related to me all 
the fecrets of her heart, and befpoke an intereft in mine for the 
man fhe loved, 

Imagine our mutual furprife—our lively and exquifite plea. 
fure, when we found that we had in reality been talking of one 
and the fame perfon !—There was nothing after this difcovery fo 
much the wilh of either asto reach London with al! poffible dif- 
patch, Claudina had already written a long letter to you, in 
order to account, by a relation of the late events that had be- 
fallen St. Vi€toire, for a filence that had exceeded her ufual 

Jimits. At my defire (he fupprefledthis letter. [hardly entertained 
a doubt but on the receipt of it you would have come to us at the 
hazard probably of great inconvenience to yourfelf ; and, to 
fpeak frankly, Lalfo promifed my own heart an indefcribable 
fatisfaétion in being the firft to announce to you thofe delightful 
fenfations in which 1 was certain you would fy mpathize. ‘ 
\ laudina 
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of her without fome regret : but fhe did make it : and the rather, 
as we had reafon to fuppofe St. Viétoire’s health would amend 
rapidiy enough to allow of our fetting off without much delay. 
In faét you will perceive by the time of my abfence that we made 
all poffible fpeed. Our circumftances, neverthelefs, did not 
allow us to choofe the moft commodious method of travelling, 
and my brother is of confequence ill and exhaufted. My firft 
bufinels was indeed, by Claudina’s exprefs defire, to feek you: 
nor was there more than one intereft inthe world that could have 
detained me inthe purfuitof you. It was precifely that, however, 
which happened to occur. I met on the way one of my coun- 
trymen, from whom I learnt fome particulars relative to France 
which I had long moft anxioufly waited to hear. He referred 
me for further authentic details to another mutual friend, who 
was that very morning to fet out on his return thither. Not a 
fingle moment was to be loft. I drove with all the rapidity I could 
command tothe lodgings of the latter, and was fortunate enough 
tomeet with him. As the fituation of our affairs was in all 
refpects alike, the account he gave me of his, left me no reafon 
to doubt the event of my own reprefentations at Paris. I en- 
trufted to him a memorial and other papers I had long fince pre- 
pared againit a fimilar occafion, and [rely fo much both on his 
zeal, and the juftice of my caufe, as to affure myfelf that I thall 
quickly obtain the proper paffports and fecurity. If, in addition 
to this, I fhould be happy enough to recover my family property, 
how joyfully fhail I {hare my affluence with the man who was 
the friend of my poverty!” 
(To be continued.) 


». 
Account of Mr. S. Biffet, famous for teaching Docilety to 


] 7 ' aE 
GAUULO ANIMAS. 


. BISSET, remarkable for his patience and eccentricity in 
e teaching docility to the dumb creation, was born ait Perth, 
in Scotland, about the year 1721. He was bred a fhoemaker, 
and had the reputation of being an excelient hand at what is 
called woman’s work. Ile afterwards went to London, where 
he married a woman who brought him fome property, turned 
broker, and continued to accumulate money till the notion of 
teaching the quadruped kind attracted his attention in the year 
1739. 

Reading anaccount of a remarkable horfe fhewn at the fair of 
St. Germains, curiofity led him to try bis hand on a horfe and 
dog, which he bought in London, and he fucceeded beyond all 
expeflation. Two monkies were the next pupils he — 
11s 
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his art upon, one of which he taught to dance and tumble‘on the 
rope, and the other played a barrel-organ. He alfo taught thefe 
antic-animals to perform feveral other curious tricks, fuch as 
drinking to the company, going through feveral regular dances 
withthe dog, &c. Three young cats were the next objeéts of 
his tuition. He inftruéted thofe domeftic tygers to flrike their 
paws in fuch dire€tions on the dulcimer as to produce feveral 
regular tunes, having mufic books before them, and fqualling at 
the fame time in different keys or tones, firlt, fecond,-and third, 
by way of concert. Thefe performances exciting generab curi- 
ofity, his houfe was every day crowded, and his bufinefs much 
interrupted. , 

Being advifed to make a public exhibition of his animals, he 
readily affented to the propofal ; andthe well known cat’s opera 
was advertifed to be reprefented in the Haymarket, where a 
horfe, a dog, the monkeys, and the cats, went through their feve. 
ra] parts with uncommon applaufe, to crowded houfes ; and ina 
few days Billet found himfelf a gainer of almoft a thoufand 
pounds, as a reward for his ingenuity. This fuccefs created a 
defire of extending his dominion over other animals. He pro- 
cured a leveret, and taught it to beat feveral marches on a drum 
on its hind-legs, till it became a full-grown hare. He taught 
canary birds, linnets, and fparrows, to fpell the name of any 
perfon in company, to diflinguifh the hour and minute of time, 
and play many other furprifing feats. He trained fix turkey. 
cocks to go through a regular dance; but, to accomplith this, he 
acknowledged to have adopted the ecaftern method by which 
came!s are made to dance, by heating the floor. In the courfe 
of fix months teaching, he enabled a turkey to fetch and carry 
like a dog; and having chalked the floor, and blackened its 
claws, could direét it to trace out any given name of the com- 
pany. 

At length, not meeting with the encouragement he had for 
fome years received, he found himfelf conftrained to make an 
itinerant exhibition of part of his group, and to fell the 
reft. After fhewing his animals in the city of London to the 
great aftonifhment of thoufands,in 1775 he took the north-wet 
circuit of the kingdom, and afterwards went to Belfaft, where he 
eftablifhed himfelf in a public-houfe, refolving in future to deal 
only with the rationa! part of animated nature. But the habits 
and the amufements of life cannot be all at once abandoned. 
He traine! a dog and cat to perform many amazing exploits. 

A doubt being ftaried to Lim, whether the obflinacy of a pig 
could be conquered, his ufual patient fortitude was exercifed to 
try the experiment. He bought a black fucking pig in the 
market of Belfaft for three thillings, and trained it to lie under 
the ftool or kit on which he fat at his work.—At various intervals 
during fix or feven montlis he tried in vain to bring the young 
9 > boar 
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boar to his purpofe, and defpairing of every kind of fuccefs, he 
was on the point of giving it away, when it ftruck him to adopt 
anew mode of teaching; in confequence of which, in the courle 
of fix months, he made an-animal, fuppofed to be the mot obili- 
nate and perverfe in nature, to becotne the moft traétable. 

In Anguft, 1783, he again turned itinerant, and took his 
learned pig to Dublin, where it was {hewn for two or three nights 
at Ranelagh. It was perfeétly under command, and appeared as 
pliant and good natured as a fpaniel. Whenthe weather had 
made it neceflary that Biffet fhould remove his animal to the city, 
he obtained the permiflion of the chief magiftrate, and advertiled 
itto be feen in Dame-fireet. It was exhibited two or three days 
tomany perfons of diflinétion, when it could {pcll, without any 
apparent direétion, the name or names of thofe in company, caft 
up accounts, and point out even the words thought of by per- 
fons prefent. It told exaétly the hour, minutes, and feconds ; 
pointed out the married and unmarried, kneeled, and made his 
obeifance to the company, &c. &c. 

Poor Biffet was thus in a fair way of “ bringing his pig to a 
good market,”’ when a fellow broke into the room without any 
fort of pretext, and, armed with that brutality which the ideaof 
power gives, what Shakefpeare calls “* a pelting officer,” he af- 
fauked the inoffenfive man, broke and-deltreyed every thing by 
which the performance was dire€ted, and even menaced ven- 
geance onthe poor pig. In vain the injured Biffet pleaded the 
permiffion he had obtained from the chief magiitrate: he was 
threatened to be dragged to prifon, if he was found again offend. 
ing in the fame manner; in confequence of which he was com- 
pelled to rcturn home, but not before the agitation of his mind 
had thrown him intoa fit of illnefs, from which he never effec. 
tually recovered, and he died a few days after at Chefler, on his 


Way to London. 





Account of a Journey to the Summit of Mount Perdu, one of 
the Upper Pyrenecs, by Citizen Ramond, Member of the 
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om Be } Me . 
Nattonal Inf wiute. 


MITIZEN L. RAMOND, one of the Legiflative Body, of 
the National Infiirute, as likewife member of many learned 
focieties, has lately publifhed a narrative of his excurfion to 
Mount Perdu ard the parts adjacent, on the creft, or molt 
clevated fummit, of the Upper Pyrenees; in which, (among 
other faéts and difcoverics fufficiently interefiing to captivate the 
attention of the naturalift, and which, ina confuled allemblage of 
ruins, fhew nature atting by conftant laws, and concealing areal 


order under apparent dil¢ rder/, the moft important object, next 
to 
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to tracing the different elements which enter into the compofition 
of the Pyrenees themlelves, is that great mafs of organic frag. 
ments which repofes onthe cimex or higheft point of the Pyre. 
nees. In thofe favage regions, where no one before himfelf had 
dared to penetrate, and where nature difplays fuch fierce, ter. 
rible, and even horrid forms: the very dangers to which the au. 
thor expofes himfelf, and the fenfations which he experiences at 
the fight of fo many extraordinary objeéts, add confiderably to 
the value of his refearches. 

Before the journey of Citizen Ramond, it was not unknown 
that there exitted different foflil thells in that immenfe chain; 
but till then they had been only difcovered in very fmall quan. 
tities, in a fmal! number of ‘places, and rather in the upper moun. 
tains than inthe lower. It was undoubtedly known, but anly 
as a fingularity, to naturalifts. They had, however, remarked 
the extreme abundance of calcerous matter, which predominates 
even in the upper regions of thofe mountains. Pallaffou has 
made mention of it in his “ Effay on the Mineralogy of the 
Pyrenees. 

Without having ever reached the principal fummits, he had 
jadged of their nature by the ftrata which the torrents bring 
along with them, and by the fame index he had ranged Vigne. 
male, the Pic Blanc, and the Marbore, in the clafs of the laf 
depolits of the fea. In the year 1786, Citizens Vidal and Re. 
boul, having commenced operations which tended to determine 
exactly the height of Pic du Midi, they inferred from thence, 
that of the different parts of the chain which are Vifible from the 
higheit parts of that ridge; and fv they judged that the princi- 
pal furmmit of the Marbore was the moft elevated point of the 
Pyrenees. But this fummit is precifely the Mount Perdu, the 
height of which above the level of the feais eftimated at 3332 me- 
tres, or 1710 toiles.- 

They afterwards vifited the valleys of Gavarnie and Eftaube, 
fituated at the foot of Mount Perdu; and they afcertained fo 
wel! the calcerous conftitution of them, as to have no doubt that 
all the faftigia, or heights, fupported on thefe vaft bafes, were 
formed of the fame kind of flone; but to what order of revo- 
lutions do thefe immenfe depofits appertain? To refolve this 
aueftion, fufficient data were wanting. In thefe circumftan€es, 
Citizen Ramon J in his turn, affailed the creft of the Pyrenees, 
rifing to more than 3000 metres over the graduations or fteps of 
the circus of Gavarnie, and, aficr an infpeétion of the places, 
came to this con lufion—hat the Pyrenees were finifhed when 
Mount Perdu was formed—the inclination of the layers (coudres 
towards the granitical axle of the chain, the nature of the rocks 

whicl h cover it, and the order in which they fucceed each other 
tion to their diftance from it, had determined him to 
judgement. ‘This however, was only a conjecture; 
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for he had not as yet perceived, inthe calcerous matter of thefe 
high regions, any trace of marine-bodies. The moment of ve» 
rifying this matter was now come; the Pyrenees, reftored to 
peace, were likewife fo to obfervation; and Citizen Ramond 
dire&ted all his thoughts towards vifiting again the Mar- 
bore, and opening himfelf a paflage to Mount Perdu. But how 
mutt he arrive at this ? At the entrance of the valley of Eftaube, 
its fummit appears above the high walls that enclofe it, like a 
cone all refplendent with {fnow. Citizen Ramond judged, that 
if he could {cale thofe walls, or overturn them, he fhould have a 
view of the body itfelf of the mountain, and he decided to feck 
his rout along the bottom or level of Eftaube. Provided with 
two excellent guides, and followed by fome young pupils, full 
of zeal and courage, he fet out from Bareges, the 25th Thermi« 
dor, year 5. Inthe evening, he reached the heights of Coue 
melie. At the break of day, they took the route of the valley 
-of Eftaube, and were not long in diftinguifhing the fummit of 
Mount Perdu, which appeared above enormous rocks, cut per 
pendicularly like walls; but foon it dilappeared behind thofe 
very walls, which feemed to rife higher in proportion to their 
nearer approach. At length, after four hour’s journey, they 
found themfelves at the foot of an intermediate glacier, covered 
with fnow and confequently acceflible; this glacier which con- 
duéted to a breach or opening that feemed to face Mount Perdu, 
they refolved to attempt by efcalade. At length, after many 
attempts, the leffening of the cleft or breach, the ice concealed 
under {nows of a pure white, the finking of the high limits of 
the dell or valley, and the cold wind which rufhes through the 
vat aperture of the cleft, again vifible under gigantefque propore 
tions, indicated the fummit of the creft, and their arrival at the 
defired end; or, at leaft, the creft which they afcended is only 
feparated from the fummit of MountPerdu by the erofion, or 
falling off, of apart of its flanks: this fummit was before them a 
little to the left, white, but fhaded with grey, and enveloped in 
the bo- fom of a light cloud, which circulated flowly about it. 
Here, after a cry of joy, which announced the change of 
fcene, a folemn filence fucceeds, at the afpeét of a new world, 
at the vaft depth which feparates the travellers from it, the gla- 
ciers which gird it round, and the fnow which covers it; alto. 
gether prefenting a frightful and fublime f{peétacle with which 
all their faculties were overwhelmed. At their right, ftood de- 
tached the Cylinder (another peak of the Marbore) more fom- 
brous than the fnow, more menacing than Mount Perdu itfelf, 
ere€&t upon its bafe, and fo near them, that it feems to touch 
Mount Perdu by the hand. At the foot of thefe two fummits 
isa lake, ftill remaining iced, whence rifes a band: of .rocks, 
which form here a long promontory the figureof this band'in. 
Vol. 38. 3 dicates 
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dicates a perfeét fimilitude between its ftruéture and that of the 

platform of the Cylinder. 

On their reaching the promontory, which was eafily done, 
Citizen Ramond Sous! its rock divided into horizontal firata, 
Irke thofe of the Marbore, and like the Cylinder and its plat. 
form. But were thefe ftrata or fiffures ? The firfl itroke of the 
hammer refulved the queition:.they were fiffures, and the ftrata 
were vertical. All thofe which he had paffed by, in mounting 
towards the creft, were more or lefs in the fame direction: and 
now all the doubts of Citizen Ramond with regard to the exif. 
tence of fhells and other marine fubftances in the upper regions 
of the Pyrenccs, were fhortly to be removed ; he was preparing 
to firike a fecond ftroke into the heart of the rock, when he per. 
ceived, on its furface, a reddifh proje&tion, he looks at it more 
narrowly, and finds it to be a broken-off piece of the polypus 
kind (un troncon ae polypier) which he mifteok at firft for the 
cellular millepora. He exammes further, and he fees the fupe. 
rior valve of an oyfler filled with orthoceratites ; afterwards he 
finds fragments of a fafcicular madrepora; then other bruifed 
or battered zoophytces, which be could not determine ; and laftly 
fome portions of echinites, which it was no lefs difficult to refer 
to their ipecies. 

Here, an avalanche, or great drift of f{now, falling from the 
{ummit of the mountain with a formidable noife, determined the 
departure of the travellers. It was neceflary to defcend; but 
to defcend here ** hoc opus, hic labor eft,’’ the very idea of re. 
turning over the fnow, by which they had mounted, made them 
fhudder. They fearch for an iflue or egrefs at the eaftern ex- 
tsemity of the bafin; they turn the graduations of Mount Perdu; 
they flide, one after another, along a narrow cornice, fufpended 
over abyiles; from thence, they glide into a ravine; from tha 
mto another, and fo from ravines to ravines, from precipices to 
precipices, they at length arrived at the bottom of the valley of 
Eftaube. Shortly there burfts forth one of thofe ftorms fo ter- 
rible in the mountains; by the glare of the lightning they fearch 
for an afylum to pafs the night ; they arrive at a fhepherd’s hut, 
but too {mall to contain all the travellers. ‘Phe weakeft finda 
lodging here, and the moft robufi take fhelter under the excavae 

tion of arock.* 

‘Towards: the end of the fame fummer Citizen Ramond re- 
folved to-revifit the fame objeéts, under new appearances, and 
by another route. The glacier was then much changed; the 
{now was'no more; buta ficld of ice, furrowed in al! directions 
by large: and vaft crevices, where the foot could not reft ona 
fingte point; ‘tocks lengthened into walls, curved into amphi- 
theatres, cut out'into graduations, rifing into towers, to which 
the hand of giants feems to bave applied the plumb and kine, 
prefented new and fliange afpe@s to ravifh the contemplation, 
at 
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at leat, where the charm of enthufiafm is not wanting, which 
alone can conduét the traveller (through fo many fubverfions, 
florms, torrents, avalanches, wrecks, and heaps of ruins; the 
revolutions of the earth, of the elements, or, to borrow fome of 
the interefting traits in the author’s pitturefque defcription, 
“ Old rocks, all petrified with carcafes ; crefls furcharged with 
the ices of an eternal winter; an auguft monument of venera- 
ble {poils ; an immenfe cemetery of the inhabitants of the an- 
cient world; a lugubrous-diadem and funereal girdle of fnow, 
where time paffes on without ever growing young again; where 
death, by its fubftance and forms, is every where; from whofe 
awful precin@s every thing that lives is rejefted,” &c. &c.) to 
lee thefe grand and terrible obje&s of nature. 

In this fecond expedition, the author made many important 
obfervations. By digging Icifurely in the ‘promontory of the 
lake, and in the rocks round about, he difcovered a multitude of 
new teftaceous animals, the {pecific charaéters ot which he en- 
deavoured to point out; he found othérs which he could not 
refer to any known genus; and, lJaffly, he thought he perceived 
even the bones of quadrupedes, exa€tly reprefented by the filex, 
both in their exterior and interior conformation. Foflil-bones 
on the higheft mountains of the Pyrenees? This queflion opens 
a valt field of conjefure to Citizen Ramond, who, however, 
did not dire&t all his obfervations to the mineral kingdom only ; 
the beautitul and rare plants of thefe mountains attraéted like~ 
wife his regard, and this occupation made an agrecable divetfion 
to his other refearches. To ftudy better the chain of the Py- 
renees, he traverfed the vallies of Gavarnie atid of Heas: he 
vifited le Coumelie and le Pimene; and, laftty, makes the fol- 
lowing refleGtions on the chain of the Pyrenees, as diftinguifhed 
from the Alps, and other mountains, the flruéture of which is 
better known. 1. The chain of the Pyrenees is effentially 
more fimple. 2. There appears, however, to have been more 


‘trouble in tlie formation of the mountains fuperimpofed on the 


primitive chain. 3. The calcerous matter, whether primitive 
ot fecondary, is here more fenfibly abundant. 4. The fecon- 
dary calcerous matter is here elevated to a more confiderable 
height. And, 5. The ivafion (/’ivafon/) has been effe€tuated in 
a contrary direétion, 








Charaéter of the late Sir Chriftopher Sykes, Bart. 
{From the York Herald.] 
N Thaurfday morning, the 17th of September, 1801, at 


Clifton, near Briftol, where he had flattered himfelf with 
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fome hope of recovery, died, of a confumption, Sir Chriftopher 
Sykes, of Sledmere, in the Eaft Riding of the county of York. 

Shakefpeare has given to Harry the Filth an expreffion of 
wery pathetic tendernefs, in faying, 


“* I could have better {par’d another man!” 


And fo may the country around fay of Sir Chriftopher Sykes: 
for few men have ever exifted, whofe tafte has more ftrongly 
improved its beauties, or whofe memory will live longer in the 
works they have left behind them. What in fome parts of 
England have been called “ ornaments and decorations,” fink 
into nothing, when the large fcale of his improvements is con- 
fidered, which extended themfelves in various direétions over a 
furface of nearly one hundred miles. The exaét order too in 
which they were preferved is not lefs remarkable than their for- 
mation. But of his own labours he was unfparing. He gene- 
rally rofe at an earlier hour than the labourers of the country, 
and had frequently rode twenty miles, before thofe, who think 
themfelves a€iive, have rifen from their beds.—Every plan of 

mending the ftate of the country, whether by drainage or in- 
clofure, by building or navigation, tound in him an aftive friend 
and fupporter. In faét, he was, in every fenfe of the word,a 
mott enlightened country gentleman. 

In the domettic relations of life, his lofs will be regretted 
moft by thofe who knew him beft.—He was, it is faid, an affec- 
tionate hufband, a good father, an obfervant mafter, and an ex- 
tenfive employer of the poor. By fome, perhaps, it may have 
been thought he was too attentive to riches; but to no paltry 
purpofes were they applied, nor confined within his own coffers. 
They who knew the large demands for money which his efla- 
blifhments, his numerous buildings, his various plantations, and 
a never-céafing ferics of new works, continued to make, will be 
convinced that it required no fmall forefight to provide that 
which fo much beneficence paid away. He who converts a 
barren Jand into a flate of decorated agriculture, and who 
changes the whole face and figure of a country, cannot do it at 
Jittle coft, 

In thort, Sir Chriflopher Sykes has left behind him, in his 
works, a memorial that will grow with time itfelf—a memorial 
more pure than the conquerors of kingdoms ever purchafed—if 
to beautify nature be better than to deface it; and to feed man 
be better than to deflroy him. 

Whoever paffes over the wolds of Yorkhhire, where this 
gentleman had property,and recalling to his mind what they 
were, now fees what they are, will have caufe to remember the 
name of Sykes; for he has realifed the ancient infcription more 
truly thay he for whom it was written, 
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Si quzras monumentum, circumfpice !”’ 
“ If you afk for ny monument, look around you!” 


Overthe memory of fuch a man, it would be unpardonable in 
the admirers of ornamental or ufeful agriculture to pafs in 
filence. May the example operate upon others! and while the 
numbers of thofe who live to do mifchief, and of thofe who 
live to do nothing, are confidered, he who has lived to doa great 
public good, may well be fele&ted for remembrance! 


AN IMPARTIAL TRIBUTE. 








CHARACTER of the late Mrs. LOFFT. 
Written by her Hufband, Carer Lorrr, Esq; 


pu the me nth of September, 18014, died at Trofton, near Bury, 

here fhe had refided near twenty years, Anne, the wife of 
Capel Lofft, barrifter at law, and daughter of, Mr. Henry 
Emlyn, of Windfor, Berks, archite&t. She had been in her 
early youth an highly efleemed pupil of Mr. Fergufon, the 
aftronomer, and celebrated mechanician. She had a very cor- 
reft and extenfive knowledge, which the poffeffed without affec- 
tation. Pre-eminent in perfonal and intellectual endowments, 
with the greateft power to fhime and pleafe univerfally, fhe was 
content to be retired, beneficent, and unremittingly ufetul. She 
will long be remembered by her acquainzance, fhe will never be 
forgotten by her friends; and fhe will live in the remembrance 
of her poor and fuffering neighbours, to whom fhe was the ten- 
dereft, moft judicious, and honeft friend: of her family in gene- 
ral, in the conduét of which fhe was confidered fondeft, mildeft, 
and affeGtionately kind; and of her children (of whom fhe has 
left four, a daughter, and three fons) who have every motive to 
cherifh the affection due to the memory of the moft affetionate, 
amiable, and excellent mother. 

To the fufferings of ai] that is endowed with fenfation, fhe was 
fenfible, and attentive to avoid infliéting mifery, and to promote 
comfort. She had feen great and continucd difficulties for many 
years! By prudence and perfevering attention, fhe had nearly 
furmounted thefe, and feemed to have a profpe& of feeing her 
family eftablifhed in eafe and comfort, and of enjoying with 
them that ferenity, which years of anxious attention had been 
{pent to fecure. This character of her is not the refult of fhort 
obfervation. 

She was married Augufi 20, 1778. She began, and with gra- 
titude tg Heaven, to think herfe if that her profpeéis were c!car- 
ing. Her laft ycar was, however, a year of uncommon trial. 
In the beginning of it, fhe was fuddenly, under the call of duty 
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and affeétion, hurried from her home to attend, as fhe did mof 
tenderly, judicioufly, and fuccefstully, an apparently dying 
fifier ; and, at the fame time fhe foothed the pains of a juftly and 
highly efteemed friend, and foftened to her the bed of death. 
She then not much, and her friends in no degree, apprehended 
how foon that lot was to be her own. She had enjoyed an ex. 
cellent conftitution, and an uniform ftate of health, which great 
fimplicity of diet, evennefs of temper, and aétivity, with regular 
exercife in the open air, and various employment, promifed to 
continue, at leaft, to the full ufual extent of life; yet this the 
was far from reaching. 

A moft dangerous and affliftive complaint had been long and 
imperceptibly ftealing on her conftitution, which, though good, 
was delicate, as it generally is, where, with great force of mind, 
there is much fenfibility. Suddenly this fatal complaint mani. 
feited itfelf by a moll alarming attack on the fyftem. The im. 
mediate danger, which was exceflive, was obviated by the ufe of 
Rafpini’s Styptic, aided, it may be jullly believed, by her own 
fortitude, and conftant equanimity ; and by the {kill and atten. 
tive care of Dr. White, of Bury, and Mr. Barker, of Ixworth. 
But the laft flroke, although delayed, could not for more than 
fome weeks be averted*. A moft fevere and excruciating illnefs 
fhe fuflained, as long as the powers of nature would permit, 
with her habitually mild compofure. Recolleéted to the laf, 
her mind was occupied, as from the firft of her life it had been, 
m thoughts and exertions of {ympathy and beneficence ; and her 
laff hours were comparatively eafy and even cheerful. She was 
removed from this life by an alinoft imperceptible expiration, 
about a quarter before eight in the morning. 

That fuch a being was lent to fociety, efpecially to that por. 
tion of fociety to which fhe could be moll ufeful, was no ordi- 
nary blefling ; and, in times like thefe, however encouraging the 
profpeéts were which feemed to be opening to her family, who 
can fay how far her removal now from this flate of exiftence 
may have been an effential and neceffary bleffing to herfelf? 
Though we fpeak here of a female charaéter, we may judge ot 
this truth by confidering others eminent in the public view; 
and the moft private characters poflefled of forefight and focial 
feeling, have fufficient caufe.to think of impending ill. If our 
late admirable female hittorian, if Mary Wollftonecraft, if Ma- 
dame Roland, if of men who have adorned literature and {cicnee, 
and benefited mankind, a Jebb, a Price, and a Wakefield, a 
Rouflean, a Malefherbes, were now living, we are ‘ure they 
would have caufe to fuffer for themfelves, their conneétiot.s, 
their country, and human happinels in general; and we are far 
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from furethat they could have lived to fee thefe days of gloom 
and deftruétion, fo baneful to private and public weifare, pafs 
away. Heaven only knows, and alone can do, what is ever 
beft; and when the wife, the amiable, and the ufeful, are taken 
away, it is often feen by events, that they have been mercifully 


withdrawn from the evils to come. 
CAPEL LOFFT. 








Remarkable INSTANCE of HONESTY. 
[From Storch’s Picture of Peteriburgh, juft publifhed. ] 


| is the little town of Oranienbaum lives a woman, bordering 
on ninety, by name Chriftophorevna, a native of Holftein. 
A little cottage is her fole poffeflion, and the vifits of a few fhip- 
mafters coming over from Cronftadt to go to Peterfburgh by 
land, when the wind does not ferve for failing up, her only live. 
lihood. 

Several Dutch fkippers having one evening fupped at her 
houfe, on their departure fhe found a fealed bag of money under 
the table. Her furprife at this unexpected difcovery was natu- 
rally very great; fome one of the company juft gone mutt cer- 
tainly have forgotten it; but they were failed over to Croniladt, 
and perhaps at $ea, the wind being fair, and therctore no hope ot 
the guefts returning. 

The good woman put up the bag in her cupboard to keep it 
till called for. However, nobody called for it. Full feven 
years did the carefully keep this depofit, often tempted by 
opportunities, ftill oftener preffed by want, to employ this gift 
of chance. Her honelty, however, overcatne every allurement 
of opportunity, and every command of want. 

Seven years had elapfed, when fome thip-mafters again 
flopped at her houfe, to take what refrefhment they could find. 
Three of them were Englifhmen, the fourth a Dutchman. Con- 
verfing of varicus matters, one of the former afked the Dutch- 
man whether he had ever before been at Oranienbaum ? “ Yes, 
fure I have,’’ returned he, ““ I know the curfed place but too 
well: my being here once coft me 700 rubies.” “ How fo?” 
7 Why, in one of thefe wretched hovels here I once got rather 
tipfy, and left behind me a bag of rubles.’’ “* Was the bag 
fealed ?” afked ole Chriflopborevna, who was fitting in one 
corner of the room, and had been rouzed to attention by what 
the had heard. ‘* Yes, ves, i* was fealed, and with this very ical 
here at my watch-chain.’ 

The woman looked at the feal, and knew itdire@ly. “* Well 
then (faid fhe) by that vou may be able to iecover what you 
lof.” “ Recover it, mother! no; I am rather too old toexpeét 
that. 
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that. The world is not quite fo honeft as that comes to. Be. 
fides, confider it is now feven years fince. I with I had not 
mentioned it; it always makes me melancholy. Let us have no 
more of it. Give meanother tumbler of punch, mother.” 

While the four gentlemen were engaged in drowning the re. 
membrance of the doleful accident in punch, the good old 
woman had flipt out, and was now waddling in with her bag. 
** See here, perhaps you may be convinced that honefly is not 
fo rare as you imagined,” faid fhe, putting the bag upon the 
table. 

Never were fuch flrong emotions excited in any human mind, 
as inthat of.the Dutchman. From the firmeft perfuafion of his 
lofs to the completeft certainty of its recovery, the tranfition was 
too fudden and too great not to fet every fibre of his phlegmatic 
body in vibration. One look at the honeft woman to whom he 
was indebted for this tranfport of joy, brought him to himfelf, 
A fudden impulfe of magnanimity overpowered him, to which 
all other fenfations reverently gave way. He feized the bag, 
tore open the feal, took—one ruble out, and laid it on the table, 
with a civil thankf{giving for the trouble his hoftefs had had. 

If the aftonifhment of the other three was great before, it was 
now effaced by a greater. They flood looking at one another 
for a minute, as filent as the grave. 

Dammee,” at laft, exclaimed one of the Englifhmen, 
ftriking his fit upon the table; “* that bag there, my lad, you 
fhall not carry off fo. Devil fetch me, but the old woman hhall 
have it!’’ His two countrymen, who had been mute till now, 
added their hearty concurrence to his propofal. 

After long debate, conduéted with various degrees of heat, 
perceiving no poflibility of fuccefs againft the flurdy arguments 
likely to be advanced, the {kipper agreed to part with fifty ru- 
bles. The Englifhmen infilled upon an hundred. This propa- 
fal feemed to the Dutchman fo unreafonable, that he declared he 
would fooner encounter the whole weight of their fifts than 
comply with it. 

**” Avaft, my lads!’ cried the captain who had made the fir 
attack upon the Dutchman’s generofity. “‘ I have fomewhatto 
fay. The bag does not belongto us. That is true; but a Bri- 
ton will never ftand by and not fee juftice done ; and by Heaven 
the woman here has afted nobly, and ought to be rewarded: 
give me hold of the bag. I will count out the hundred rubles,” 

No fooner faid than done. The Dutchman, thunder-ftruck 
at this fummary way of proceeding, had not time to recover 
himfelf before the hundred rubles were fairly counted upon the 
table. This brought on atruce. Where humanity, gratitude, 
generofity, and Englith fits had made the attack in vain, there 
conquered—national pride. The Dutchman imifted upon it, 
that the Britons thould Ict him treat them ; and in perfeét ftoical 
reGgnation parted witha hundred of his beloved rubles. 0 
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On COUNTERFEIT MONEY. 


T is very remarkable, obferve's the late Hon. D. Barrington, 

that in the time of Edward I. there does not feem to have 
been the leaft idea of the offence of counterfeiting money being 
practifed in England ; and that all the regulations of the early 
jtatutes are calcul ited to prevent money of bad slloy being in- 
troduced from abroad, particularly from Avignon. In 127 
many Jews were e xecuted for circulating imported bafe money. . 
Itis range, that in fpite of thefe capital punifhments, the 20th 
of Edward I. paffed only fourteen years after, fhould be con- 
tented with merely forbidding the crime. In feven years after, 
it was, however, made capital; and by the 25th of Edward III. 
made high.treafon, and even unlawfully having or making coin- 
ing tools or inftruments, is made equally criminal by the 8th and 
gth of William IIL, 





An ANECDOTE. 
HOMAS, Earl of Kildare, was furnamed Nuppagh (?. ¢. 


the ape) on the following very fingular account; being 
only nine months old when his father and grandfather were flain 
by the M‘Carties, and nurfed, at Tralee, in Ireland, whither the 
news of their deaths fuddenly arriving, the nurfes who attended, 
in their firft aftonifhment, ran out of the houfe, and Jeft the child 
alone in the cradle, when a babgon or ape that was kept in the 
family, took up the infant, and carried it tothe top of the cattle, 
from whence, after bearing it round the battlements, and fhewing 
it for fome time to the aftonifhed fpeétators who furrounded the 
caftle, he brought it down fafe, and laid it in the cradle from 
whence he had taken it. 








Anfwer, by 7. B. Chivers, of St. Auflell, to T. G. F.’s Queflion, 


inferted November 17, 


ET x= the fide of the greater cube, and y= that of the lef. 
fer; then per queftion, x’-+-y*==164, and x+-y%==1512;5 


from the former we get y’==164—x?, or yo=164—x? | 4, and 








from the latter we have y?==1512—x!,or y>=1512—x' | one- 





third; therefore 1604—x* | }==1512—x? | one-third: Hence 
x==10 in. = the fide of ,the ~ cube, and therefore y==8 in. 


=the fide of the leffer.—Q. E. D 
Vol. 38. 3 Bo POETRY. 
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Fosthe WeEExkty ENTERTAINER. 


The TOMB of AURA. 


AIL mournful mufe! my youthful foul infpire 
With all the charms that poetry can own; 
With trembling fingers firike the plaintive lyre, 
Refounding love in firains before unknown. 


Where yonder willow forms the awful gloom, 
Amid the fhrubsa purling Rreamlet flows, 

And bends its courle to Aura’s lonely tomb, 
Where every flow’r of boafled beauty blows. 


Each ruddy morn with penfive flep, and flow, 
The youthful Edwin oo his doleful way ; 

And bath’d with tears the monument of woe, 
That holds the faded Aura’s mouldering clay. 


Oft as I’ve wander’d thro’ the whifpering grove, 
I’ve heard the vales refound his fad de{pair ; 

** Farewell! departed obje& of my love, 
** Faireft of all, and innocent as fair !”’ 


Long did the [wain his daily cares purfue, 

And al) the wood’s fequefter’d glooms explore ; 
*Till met by death he bade his woes adicu, 

And fled to realms where grief is known no more. 


When lovely Cynthia gilds the murmuring fea, 
And peaceful fwains enjoy oblivious fleep ; 

When midnight ghofis, awhile from bondage free, 
Glide o’er the plains, or fkim the boundlefs deep. 


Oft near the tomb their airy {pirits roam, 
While mellow notes expand the vernal breeze, 
Prepar’d to foar to that eternal home 
here happy fouls enjoy their blefi decrees. 


The timid plough-boy, as he plods along, 

Beholds with fear the place where Edwin pin’d; 
Uncharm’d by Philomel’s no@urnal fong, 

He flees the {pot, and, trembling, looks behind. 


Inconftant {wains! who mock the weeping fair, 
If e’er you chance near Aura’s tomb to rove; 
Thiok what a fign of conftency.is there, 
Read their fhort tale, and emulate their love. 

































JUVENIS 












The THOUGHT of a WAKEFUL HOUR. 
TO A BROTHER. 
Hw thou e’er mark’d that deepeft gloom of night, 
When not one flar imparts a ray of light? 


When the loud tempeff raves, the thunders roll, 
And mingling horrors reach the firmeft foul ? 
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Forlorn, and fad, the weary pilgrim fighs, t 
No cheering fhelter meets the languid eyes; ~ 
Beneath its load the haplefs bofom fwells, 
And on each fcene more blefs’d, defpairing dwells; 
No path appears, no foothing hope is given, 
Aad kacint woes on fighing winds are driven; 
The treach’rous pit his trembling flep betrays, 
And ew’ry ftruggle intricates the maze: 
‘What gladnefs then thro’ the chill’d bofom fleals, 
‘When morn’s return fome friendly view reveals; 
When nature’s bleffings pour upon the fight, 
And human founds the liftening ear delight; 
Each glitt’ring dew-drop feems a gentle friend, 
As to the haunts of men his footfteps bend. 

Thus, when the wounded, defolated mind, 
By inj’ry flung, by galling bonds confin’d, 
Enduring all the Sicmenale of grief, 
Without one earthly view that brings relief, 
Sick’ning, reclines upon its parent earth, 
Longing to meet the new, immortal birth! 
E’en then, when leaft expefed, thro’ the gloom 
Steals the glad light, and beams a gentler doom: 
The bleeding heart a {trengthening balm obtains, 
Aod ** hands unfeen,” firike off affli€tion’s chains. 
The joyful tranfport which relief beftows 
Had ne’er been known but for preceding woes; 
The foul, more bright, with renovated power, 
Derives new beauties from the chafl’ning hour; 
Obeys the magnet, (then no more a rod,) 
Aad gratetully afpires to ferve its God! 





——— 


Lines, addreffed to a Lady on her leaving England, by T. of Stanmore. 


| Ce he ocr Maria! may each gale that blows, 
Wakt thee to health, to pleafure, and repofe! 
May halcyon fmooth the fill, unruffl’d main, 

And fancied dangers be thy all of pain! 

But oh! when foreign wonders meet thine eyes, 

And foreign beauties charm, and arts furprife 5 
Should novel pleafures fleal into thine heart, 

And each new pleafure new defires impart, 

Yee fill, Maria, fill remember, here 

Are friends fill true, and friends who once were dear; 
Still cherith in thine heart affeQion’s flame, 

For thofe now link’d by friendthip’s facred name. 
Still let thy thoughts revert to Britain’s hore, 

And treafure up its joys in memory’s ftore; 

Its charms, its pleafures, to thy mind recall, 

The cheerful converfe, and the lively ball; 

Then, while the {cenes in mental protpeét rife, 

And fond remembrance flieaming from your eyes, 
Then think, that all whom once you here have lov’d, 
All whom your partial friendfhip bas approv’d, 
With undiminifh’d ardour think of you, 

And ftill, with anxious eyes, your fate purfue. 
Then, ah! Maria, fometimes let thy mind, 

Revert to thofe to whom you once was kind; 

Aad ftill, tho’ widening oceans roll between, 

Revifit every friend, and ev’ry fcene; 

And, if a youth, not bicft with fame or art, 

And boafting nothing, fovea grateful heart, 

Can claim one thought beyond the laft adieu, 

Sill chink of William, as he thinks of you, 
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For th WeEeEkty ENTERTAINER. 
On HEARING the HAPPY NEWS of PEACE, 


VYVAILe genius mounts on bold poetic wings, 
’ And bears alolt the oracles fhe fings, 
While litiening crowds, enraptur’d at her ftrain, 
Bend a: her fhrine, nor fupplicate in vain, 

Shall effortsjavenile attract the ear, 

And feek to pleale, ’aid trembling hope and fear? 
Britanma’s welfare founds trom every voice, 

And in her bappinefs let all rejoice, 

Lo meek-ey’d peace! defcending from the fkies, 
Uprears her banners, wide the mandate flies; 
Onward with ardour, urging fill her courfe, 

To Britain’s favour’difle her words rehearse: 

** Peace to the land! Peace to her fonsbe giv’n! 
** °Tis fo decreed, fuch is the will of Heav’n! 

** Yet, think not peace by your own wifdom brought, 
** *Tis God ordain’d it, and the wonder wrought; 
** He who can bid the roaring waves be flill, 

** Can calm the p:ffions of the human will; 

** Command the ficrcenefs of a favege mind, 

** In focial amity embrace mankind. 

** In ancient times his mighty power pourtray’d, 
** His chofen people oft have feen difplay'd; 

** Cruel the bondage Ifrael long endur’d, 

** In Pharaoh’s land, to conftant toil inur’d, 

** °Till great Jehovah, by his fow’:eign word, 

** Redrets’d their wrongs, their fupplications heard. 
** Yet not to ancient times his grace confin’d, 

** From age to age, to the attentive mind, 

** Protecting care is feen, 


** Mark our own country’s record, and rehearfe 
** His mighty deeds in evérlafling verfe | 
** When haugbty Spain, with a tremendous blow, 
** Swore by ber might, to lay our country low; 
** With arms invincible to cruth the land, : 
** And with his legions darken all the ftrand ; 
** Like Pharaoh’s hofl, amidft the furious waves, 
** ‘Their vaunting chieftains found a watery grave.” 


Oh! now the joyful found attra&ls my ear, 
Peace! Peace! proclaim’d, let all the nations hear! 
Now the fhrill war-hoop will no longer found, 

But heart-felt joy thro’ al) the land rebound ; 
Now are our fears, like diflant thunder, paft ; 
Difpers’d the florm, that late the land o’ercaft; 
Plenty again has blefs’d our happy ifle, 

And Oh! may peace for ever on us imile! 


Sherborne. PAR ESPERANCE. 

















E.PIG RA M. 
Oa fome hafty errand Tom was fent, 


And met the parifh curate as be went; 
But juit like what be was, a perfé& clown, 
It feems he pals’d bim with acover’d crown; | 
The gownfman ftopp’d, and turning, fternly faid, 
** T doubt, my lad, you are iller taught than fed ;”” 
‘© Why, aye, fays Tom, fill jogging on, ** that’s true, os 
** Thank God— he ree ps me—but ]’m taught by you. 
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